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upon the glorious memories of the Middle Ages, built
up by the literature of more recent times, cemented by
the last great struggle against France, promises to grow
in each succeeding generation more hearty and more
trustful. On the new shapes that may emerge in this
general reconstruction it would be idle to speculate. Yet
one prediction may be ventured. No universal monarchy
is likely to arise. More frequent intercourse, and the
progress of thought, have done much to change the
character of national distinctions, substituting for igno-
rant prejudice and hatred a genial sympathy and the
sense of a common interest They have not lessened
their force. No one who reads the history of the last
three hundred years, no one, above all, who studies atten-
tively the career of Napoleon, can believe it possible for
any state, however great her energy and material re-
sources, to repeat in modern Europe the part of ancient
Rome: to gather into one vast political body races whose
national individuality has grown more and more marked
in each successive age. Nevertheless, it is hi great
measure due to Rome and to the Roman Empire of the
Middle Ages that the bonds of national union are on the
whole both stronger and nobler than they were ever
before. The latest historian of Rome, after summing up
the results to the world of his hero's career, closes his
treatise with these words: 'There was in the world as
Caesar found it the rich and noble heritage of past cen-
turies, and an endless abundance of splendour and glory,
but little soul, still less taste, and, least of all, joy in
and through life. Truly it was an old world, and even
Caesar's genial patriotism could not make it young again.
The blush of dawn returns not until the night has fully
descended. Yet with him there came to the much-
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